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remarkable powers. Though he had won general recognition for his
talents, he had not yet made his mark in public affairs. People knew
him mainly as a gifted speaker and a promising lawyer, who was
quickly rising to eminence. Opportunities for distinction were soon
to come to him, however, and one such was presented when the
Volunteer Movement was started in 1877. It was the time of
the Russian scare, and the Government deemed it necessary to
strengthen the military resources of the country by the formation of
a volunteer corps from amongst the European section of the popula-
tion. A meeting in support of the movement was held in the Town
Hall on 30 June 1877, The Governor, Sir Richard Temple, had
come down from Poona to preside, and a large and distinguished
audience, representative of all communities, was present, drawn
partly by public interest in the project, and partly by rumours of
an organized opposition against a movement of such an exclusive
character.
After the resolution for the formation of a European volunteer
corps had been duly moved and seconded in speeches which
breathed patriotic fervour, the President asked whether any gentle-
man desired to address the meeting. Thereupon, Pherozeshah rose,
and made a speech, as happy in expression as it was vigorous and
manly in tone. He said he had no desire to oppose the movement in
any way, but he protested most emphatically against the procedure
which had been adopted, by which a proposal of an exclusive
character had been placed for approval before a meeting to which
representatives of all communities had been invited:
If the European inhabitants of this town had convinced them-
selves of the necessity and desirability of forming a volunteer
corps among themselves, it was certainly open to them to have
called a meeting*of their own people, and to have taken such
steps as they might think fit to carry out their project. But I must
admit that it seems to me extraordinary conduct on the part of
the promoters of this meeting to try to do this in the presence of
all the inhabitants of the town. It seems to me, and though I say
it with regret and diffidence I think I should say it boldly, that the
native inhabitants of this town, when a proposition of this sort is